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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
HAurter Will. 
A TALE, 

In the beautiful township of P . near the 
banks of the Hudson, is situated an eminence 
which for years has been known by 
lation of * Murder Hill.” 





the appel- 
The circumstances 


i 
} 


which gave it the name it now bears, as nearly’ 


as [can glean from the confused manner in 
which they were narrated to me, are the fol- 
lowing -— 

In a mean log hut, many years since, lived 
Alonzo Y— with his wife and four children, 
whom he barely supported by his daily labour 
in the fields of his more wealthy neighbours. 
Alovzo’s brow not that 
cheerfulnes generally lights up the 
contented lubovrer; the 
{ joy never played upon his lips ; 
! d-wrought smile of melancholy 
bearing, was the greatest mark of pleasure that 
ever foshed across his features. His form, 
though buffeted by a train of self-accumulated 
woes, still evinced that he had seen better days 
Formerly he had been proprietor of the gay 
mansion and the fields whose rich luxuriance 
how waved in the valley beneath: then he was 
blessed with plenty but his prodigal disposition 
would: not let him enjoy it. Se 


wore 
which 
ountena? f the 
expressiou 


a ghastly ba 


rvants, splen- 


appearance of 


did living, extravagant clothing and worse than 


all, an inclination to the gaming table, and the 
too frequent use of intoxicating liquors, in a few 
years reduced him to poverty, wretchedness 
and ruin. It was not till the stern 
Justice had despoiled him of his fortune, till 
he was ejected froin that paternal home where 
he had spent the morning of his days in idle- 

ess und dissipation; that he discovered the 


depuaiieaaa to which his numerous follies had | 
reduced him, 


hand of 


| kind endeavours of his excellent wife to console 
‘him in his days of adversity were unavailing. 


Two long—long years rolled heavily along 
on the groaning wheels of time, whose * every 

king morn” had renewed to him the recol- 
ection of * Fortune’s sad reverse” and stung 
iis bosom with pangs of freshly renewed re- 
morse, Those who had appeared as friends 
to him. In his more prosperous days, how rareiy 
deigned to look upon him ; if they did, as they 
passed by cast a glance at him, it was with the 
glazed air of contempt, while the proud lip, 
which once smiled when greeting him now 
curled ip scorn. 

It was a fine July evening, the pale moon 
shed her silvery lightover the landscape with- 
out interruption, except occasionally a fleecy 
cloud intervening between her and the earth 
would for a moment partially hide her disk, 
and then her fair beams would burst from their 
concealment with enhanced beauty. To a 
person undisturbed by »ffliction. a scene of this 
kind is accompanied with exquisite delight ; 
but Alonzo, whose finest feelings were with- 
ered to any sensation but that of despair, beheld 
it with reflections of biter anguish. The re- 
membrance of past days came over his mind and 
stung his heart to madness with their events. 

Remorse came, and like an overwhelming 
flood swept away the throne of reason~—[n a 
state of frenzied distraciion he arose and rushed 
into his log cabin with the swifiness and 
ferocity of the tiger who springs tntent upon 
his prey— ° ° ° ® ® 


I 
hi 


A‘%.1z0 stood with a blood-stained razor in 
his hand, at the bedside of his murdered wile 
and child. ‘Phe last fiickering rays of an ex- 
piring lamp, which stood upon a table within 
the room, cast a shadow in one corner of the 
habitation where, on a wretched litter, lay his 
other three children horridly butchered by the 
ruthless hand of their father! 

A convulsive shudder came over his frame 
as he gazed on the mangled remains of that 


Despair seemed now wholly to engross his| wife whom he once so tenderly loved, and 


mind and pervade his every thought. 


The| those innocents whom he had once carressed 











aU 
With such tondness—* Almighty God ame | Uf sometinies his sad glistening eye rested 
exclaimed he—* what have | done ?—O my) again on that precious gem which before had 


murdered wife—my butchered children !”—j| absorbed, as it seemed, his very life, the kind- 


he raised the fatal instrument to his throat—| est and bravest heart, would spare him there, 
In an instant it glanced across the arteries if a tear was seen to drop upon it: and the 
and the next moment saw him lie bleeding) thought, possibly, of sacied and devoted pas- 
upon the floor—a self-immolated victim on the| sion—of long and holy leve, with all its blessed 
altar of Despair ! hopes, and all its desolate berezsvements, 
The remains of this murdered family re-| would accompany it as it fell, and hallow it 
ceived a decent interment at the hands of the| forever. 
dismayed neighbours—a pile of stones by the; There was yet one consolation that bore up 
way-side mark the tomb of Alonzo: it was|the prisoner, even when he thought upon the 
pointed out to me while passing as* the grave] memory he should bequeath to the world and 


of the suicide.” Francis. |t0 posterity. He hoped and trusted that he 
Kinderhock, August, 1828. should meet an honourable death, and that 
pe his country would never blush at his epi- 





The following affecting extract ts taken from ™ The! taph He had asked—he had besought, with 
Spy and Traitor,” one of a number of tales composing al 4 bursting heart, that if he must dic, he might 
volume entitled ** Sad Tales and Glad Tales,” which we| die like a man of honour. He had addressed 
lave heretofore noticed. We regret that our limits will| the American chieftain, in proud petition, for 
_ permit “e — ime story, which must be so inter-| (his last, litthe boon of the condemned soldier. 
i aaaladae” "epee dlgray He had addressed him in all the beautiful elo- 

Lrecution of Andre. quence of his lofty mind, urged by a heart 

“ We now return to our unfortunate captive. | almost breaking in the intensity of its emo- 
The wise and the brave had sat in judgment}tions. Need it be said that he roused all the 
upon him. His case had been the subject of} sympathies of a bosom kindling with godlike 
high and deliberate and affecting consideration.| purposes, and alive to every heavenly charity 
The circumstances of his capture—his unqual-} that can sanctify our nature? Can it be said 
ified confessionsehis earnest, though dignified| that the heart he appealed to, would not have 
requests—-had been maturely, but sternly | bid him God speed, even with a father’s bles- 
weighed. The nobleness of his nature, the! sing, to the arms of his country and his home, 
loftly disinterestedness of his demeanor, the! cid that heart beat alone for himself, or did 
winning amenity of his manners, the impor-|the fate of the victim involve only the single 
tance of his rank, were all wppreciated as they) destiny of that great and devoted being? But 
should be, by soldiers—tried soldiers—when| there were stern duties arrayed aguinst the kind 
sitting under the severe sanctions of a war-| spirit of forbearance and forgiveness. The 
council, When they issued from that council! voice of his suffering land was imperious with 
the desolate doom of the prisoner was irrevo-| him who guarded her in council, and led her 
cably fixed. He was to die. Before another)in battle. ‘Vhat voice now called for justice, 
sun should go down, his ties on earth were to|and demanded that the crisis should not be 
be severed. Meanwhile the subject of this| forgotten. It was the cry of Liberty, and the 
melancholy decision was awaiting the result! sacrifice must not be withheld; it was the sum- 
with all the calm end elevated feelings of a! mons of justice, and his death must accord 
renerous and undaunted soldier. He was ig-| with the crime of which the prisoner stood 
norant of what might be the issue; but his) convicted. During the days of his confine- 
knowledge of the rules of war led him so far) ment, not a murmur esceped the captive inthe 
to anticipate it, that he had in some degree presence of his guard. A dignified compo- 
become reconciled to his probable doom, from she distinguished his deportment—wnd the 
the very hopelessness of escaping from it.! serenity of his mind was depicted in the tran- 
The agitation consequent upon the suddenness. quillity of hiscountenance. ‘The last hours ot 
of his arrest, bad subsided; and though his his solitude were employed in those holy offi- 
saddened mind reverted ayain and again to the|ces which friendship claims of us when the 
scenes and associations we have seen hiin cling, sands of life are running low. There were a 
to from the beginning. yet there was less poi r- few words to be suid—a few prayers to be ut- 
nancy in his recollections, and less acuteness tered for those who were now dreaming ot 
in the trials of his bigh and masculine sensi- him on his path to glory. There were a few 
bilities: the thought of death was a vain sad, sacred words to be breathed to a fond 
thought to him. He was prepared to meet it mother—to sisters that loved him—to some, 
in every honourable shape in which a soidier perhaps, for whose sake alone life was yet 
expects and hopes sometinne to meet it. It desirable, and to whose bosom he would now, 
was the stigma upon his fame—the memory asa last duty to himself, commit the reputation 
he should leave with man, that preyed upon) that was dearer to him than the air of heaven. 
his soul. It was this that paled his cheek, and) It wasin the midst of this latest und holiest 
dewed his brow—it was this that made his! occupation, that the prisoner was interrupted 
treart beat till he Could hear it in his solitude.!by the entrance of the guard officer. He 








of 

‘ame to announce the hour of execution. The! sun was about to sink into a thick, dull mass 
voung soldier looked up hastily from his paper | of clouds, when movements preparatory to the 
His eyes were fixed a moment upon his visitor) execution, beyan to manifest themselves with- 
then slowly fell again—and he passed his in the post. here was hurrying to and fro 
hand across his brow, without betraying the along the lines—and sad faces went by conun- 
least emotion—* Is it indeed so soon {” said ually, and downcast looks were seen there—— 
he—then I must hasten.” He finished the and every countenance wore the livery of 
Jetter in perfect calmness, and having made deep and sorrowful feeling. It was evident 
all the littie arrangements that he had antici-| that something mournful was about to trans- 
pated, previous to the important event, he pire. The soldiers paced along the esplanade 
declared to the officer his readiness to attend) with low words and rapid steps—and now and 
him atthe momentof his summons. He was then a tear might be seen to glisien—it was 
then left once more alone. ‘but for a moment—in the eye of the veteran, 

Firm in the belief that he was now to die, A large detachment of troops was paraded, 
like a soldier, he feit the weight of his misfor- and many of the general officers were already 
tune passing from his spirit. As he was re- on horseback. Great multitudes of people 
lieved of this iron load an unnatural elasticity Hocked in to witness the melancholy spectacle, 
seemed to be imparted to his bosom: his but a wide sileace pervaded the immense col- 
heart beat almost to suffocation, and the lection. Wath slow and struggling steps, the 
tumultuous motion of that fountain of his sys- confused and intermingled crowd of citizens 
tem certainly manifested an extraordinary and soldiers bent their way towards the up- 
degree of excitement. His last wish had been pointed place,—just beneath the brow of a 
granted—his last hope was about to be realized green hill that sloped towards the river. 
he was to find an honourable grave! LEven, There, clustered around the dim spot devoted 
that was enough to be thankful for! A few) to destruction, or sauntering over the adjacent 
years, at best, and the same destiny would be! ground, they aw alted the appreach of the un- 
his. “ The pang,” thought he, “is but the, happy vicum. 
common one that man is beir tlo— | When the prisoner was led out, cach arm 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin— locked in that of a subaltern, his Sslep Was un- 
And if my young existence must be thus hes- commonly firm, and his expression unusually 
tily sealed, thus severed forever, let fate do her, calm, and even exhilerated. The eloquent 
worst, and finish her work with speed”—and blood glowed to his temples, and a bright 
he paced the apartment with an unfaltering| smile of satisfaction beamed from his counte- 
step, and a lofty and unbending air, jnance on all whom he recognized. The 

The silence th.t bad been observed by the! thought of death was dealing powerfully but 
Commander in-Chief towards the respectful kindly with bim; for he saw that an honourable 
but ardent solicitations of the prisoner, had led end was to be his—thet his dying proyer was 
him to augur favourably of his success. His about to be granied. He thought—and the 
request, had not, indeed, passed unheeded!) reflection sent him yet new vigour into his 
they had sunk deep—they had touched the) throbbing arteries-—ne thought he saw some 
finest and tenderest chords that ever vibrute in! pledge ofa kind and heroic memory in the 
the bosom of virtue and bravery—-they had, sympathy that was breaking all around him, in 
appealed to the master feeling of a greatithe gaze of admiration that was fixed upon 
heart, and they wrought upon it with a living him, in the tearful eye, the agitated counte- 
power! The solicitation was listened to with, nance, the respectful salutation, the sad fare- 
a deepening interest, but that novie delicacy, well, and the low, suppressed murmur as he 
that actuates and animates none but elevated! passed on, as though something went by, which 
minds, forbade the answer. ‘To grant the, twas sacrilege to disiurb in its course through 
prayer was impossible—such was the iron law, the thronging mulutude. He saw the high 
of those who came up to batthhe—to deny it “tribute that was p.id to his fortitude, in the 
was a sorrowful duty; and it was equally a! silent look with which he was regarded ; and 
trial to the soul of a generous enemy to throw he felt that his premature fate was not unwept 
back a sotitary denial, or to wound the spirit of even by bis foes. Buoyed up by these lively 
a devoted prisoner, by recapitulating the story’ demonstrations of feeling, he fancied himseif 
of his dish nour in justification of his sentence.!a martyr in the cause he had undertaken tc 
It was ordained. therefore,that he shouldremain| advance, and pressed forward with mounting 
in ignorance of bisdoom. From that very un-;emotions, as though in haste to seal his pil- 
certainty, the unfortunate victim was now draw-|vrimave here, and commence the stainless 
ing his last and only consolation. ‘The guard|career of his future fame. “ The report,” 


officer had now returned to accompany him 


forth, and we shall leave them together, while! 


we join the scene of preparation, in which 
the spy was so soon to become conspicuous. 


thought he, * that lays me low, will send forth 
an echo that shall never die.” 

The detachment, with their prisoner, had 
now reached the summit of the bill, and came 





It was deep in the afternoon, when shadows) suddenly in view of the ground which had beer 


threw themselves long over the earth. and the! 


set apart fur this distressing occasion. Lt was 
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occupied by a gallows! With the rapidity of 
light every eye was turned upon the victim, 
His was fixed in frenzy on the dismal object 
that rose portentuously out of the miultitude, 
He spake not a word—some powerful, rending 
emotion had taken possession of his bursting 
bosom. His hand flew to his heart—one look 
of anguish passed like a shadow over his face, 
and he tell lifeless into the arms of his euards. 
‘There was no voice heard in that immense 
crowd—but a confused trampling, as of a vast 
concourse of people when they are rushing 
together. 
* oa ” * * . > 

The clouds had now cleared off from the 
horizon, and the sun was about going down, 
when the last rites were performed over the 
departed soldier. There was no pomp, or 
noise, or show. A small escort of troops 
marched quickly over the gravel, and stood 
before the door of the stone building from 
which the remains were to be carried. A sin- 
gle drum beat out a hollow note at distinct 
intervals, and the fife sung sharp and mourn-! 
fully. The coffin was at length borne out; 
and with slow step, inverted bayonets, and 
downward eyes, the proc ession moved on. 
Many who cared not to join, stood behind in 
silent contemplation ; and many out of idle 
curiosity lingered round, scarcely knowing why 
they were there. Behind some low, desolate 
buildings, which would scarcely shelter it from 
the storms of winter, the solitary grave was dug. 
Round this the soldiers crowded in silence. 
On either side, they leaned upon their muskets 
and hardly a breath was heard, as the book of 
prayer was opened, and the fervent supplica- 
tion went upto heaven, ‘he scene was sin- 
gularly impressive. Immediately round the 
rave, i the rear of the soldiers, some stood 

vraptin gloomy attention—others, still behind 
were seen eagerly gazing over the shouldcrs 
of those who had closed up before them. 
livery cap was off, and every eye fixed. Suill 
beyond, the sick were seen peeping out of the 
half-opened door ; and women and boys stood, 
with arms crossed upon their bosoms, betore the 
miseradie buts from which they had just issued. 
‘There, there was no inoving—no noise—no 


roving of the looks—all were bent upon the. 


speaker, who stood upon the brink of the cold 
grave, with his eye raised in adjuration to hea- 
ven, and calling en the Mather of Spirits with 


an cloquene e€ so full t, SO power il, so COMM: je. 


ding, that his very soul seemed to mount up 
with his words. He ended. Vhen came the 
hurrytrs of the ceremony. At the quick 


command of the officer, the coffin was lower- | 


ed—the guns were brought down—the steel 


‘his heads Ukenesses, Steuart 
‘colour them like human flesh, and to give 
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upon the coflfin—-"twas the war-smoke embalm- 
ing the soldier! The drum beat merrily, and 
the files wheeled iuto the lines, just as the sun 
went down in his glory. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


** The proper study of m: aside is man.’ 


The late Gilbert Steuart. 

The lives of painters afford, in general, but 
few facts for the observation of the biographer. 
They are known principally by their works ; 
for silence and meditation are the presiding 
deities of the painting-room, where those sub- 
lime conceptions are embodied which are 
destined to become the admiration of mankind. 
It is only, as in the case of Gilbert Steuart, 
whose extraordinary talents would have ren- 
dered him eminent in any pursutt, that at the 
anuunciation of his death, we feel deeply the 
conviction that one of the great hghts of the 
age has been extinguished 

His genius for portrait painting was marked 
by original strength and skilful cultivation 
and the production was vigorous and beautiful. 
‘Since the time of Van Dyke and Reynolds, it 
may be remarked with safety, that there never 
has existed his superior in all the qualifications 
necessary for this branch of the art. The por- 
traits are not mere resemblances of the out- 
ward form and feature—but represent, with 
the happiest effect, the peculisrities of ex- 
pression, which every individual, when he 
is free and unembarrassed by circumstan- 
ces, carries in his face. His likenesses, tn- 
deed, are themselves so striking, that there 
never was a doubt of the individual intended 
to be portrayed, It never was mude a 
question who the picture was taken for. 
This characteristic elevated him above the 
vulvar level of those painters whose represen- 
tations of individual life are mere collections 
of features, Without containing any of those 
certain marks, or peculiarities, by which ge- 
nius renders them identical. Having made ell 
continued to 





_——- 


them such boldness of relief, that they seemed 
to project from, and not to be laid upon the 
canvass. Much of this enviable success arose 
from his admirable skill ip conversation. He 
cailed in to his aid a fund of acute original re- 
marks upon all subjects, especially the arts— 
extensive observations on life and manners— 
abundance of pertinent anecdote and ready wit. 
By the force of his mind he drew forth the 
natural expression of the individual betore 
him ; and, by extraordinary focility of touch, 


rung—uand in a moment it glittered again inj he fixed it upon the canvass for ever. 


the lastsunbeam. At aword, the death volley) 
was fired off in the air—another followed, and | 


then another—and the last was discharged into | 
lt was all over—the smoke curled | 


the yrave. 


’ | 
slowiy among the wet gravel, and setiled down |! 


Gilbert Steuart was a native of Rhode-Ts- 
land, and was born of Scottish parents at Nar- 
raganset, not far from Newport, in the year 
1755. He very early evinced his propensity 
ur painting, and we believe his first portrait is 
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now extant in the townof Newport. He early |shown, for his, in the president’s house, some 
went to England, in company with a Scotch- | years since, in Washington city, was not puint- 
man—wn artist—-named Alexander ; ; but, at|ed by him, but by one of his pupils, in Phila- 
his death, we understand, he returned to his;delphia. There was an impudent imposnion 
native country. He established himseif for a | practised with regard to this picture, much to 
short period, us a portrait painter, in the town! Mr. Steuart’ sinjury, and from this cause many 
of Newport; but, not feeling satisfied with his| mistakes have arisen, hot easily rectified. 
acquirements, returned to London to obtain! When the original ordered for the Mar- 
further instruction in his art, and became a/quis of Lansdowne was completed, the artist 
pupil of Mr. West, afterwards the celebrated | made a condition with his agent in the city of 
president of the Royal Academy. | Philadelphia, that no engraving should be ta- 
When in Great-Britain, he rose at once to| ken from it without his knowledge and consent. 
the summit of his piofession; and no painter| This circumstance was never communicated 
of his age. in Lingland, at that period, wear Lord Lansdowne, and Heath, the engraver, 
esteemed his equal. ‘The eclat which attend-| put several thousaid pounds sterling in his 
ed his coming out, was not a little promoted | pocket, by the sale of an engr aving which, 
by the punegyrics of Mr. West, who, it is re- /notwithstanding Heath’s name, is a very im- 
ported, declared to the king, that the young | perfect representation of the genuine picture. 
American, who was his pupil, could paint the! The demand, both in Europe and America, 
human head as well as any portrait painter was answered by these engravings; and the 
since the time of Van Dyke. Great acquaint- | painter derived no other advantage from it than 
ances, to which his talents were an introduc-|the fame of having produced the vest likeness 
tion, produced great practice ; and “ troops of of Washington. 
friends” surrounded our young artist during} We think it a duty incumbent upon every 
his rising celebrity. It is frequently the des-- member of Congress, who is a lover of the 
tiny of genius to be incapable of prudence ; 7 fine arts of his county, to cause the only au- 
and accordingly we find Sieuart, in the pleni-|thentic likeness in America, of our great civil 
tude of his fame, turning his back upon his | cand military hero, tu be purchased, as a Suita- 
brilliant prospects, and returning again to| ble embellishment of the capitol. 
America. He nobly sacrificed bis own inter-| After following his profession for several 
ests to his feelings of patriotism. Enamoured years in Pailadelphia, he removed to Wash- 
of the character of Washington, he was deter- |ington ; but took up his residence in Boston 
mined to give to mankind a faithful portrait of 10 the year 1801, where he remained until bis 
him who filled so large a space in the cyes of death, which occurred on the 10th of July last. 
the world; the noise of whose achievements | Boston Evening Gazette. 
resounding across the Atlantic, was the theme | -—_—-. ——— 


of eulogy in both hemispheres, Ue came to! _ MISCELLANEOUS. 


the United States about the year 1794, and at 








P hiladelpbia had every Oop portunity afford ed | ** Variety we still pursue, 

him by the most familiar daily intercourse | ** In pleasure seek for something new. 

with Washington, to produce that splendid ~ , oii oe tats 
head, which is indeed the only fortune he has | Gaavia—A Fragment, 


left for the benefit of his family. After de-) When 1 returned I sought for Maria—but 
stroying his first picture, which did not please | she had left the parental roof for one less hos- 
him, he produced the admirable composition, | pitable. 1 found her in tears—her sunny eye 
‘This he reserved to himself. The offer only, was now heavy and mourntul ; she leaned het 
original head, painted by Steuart, was done for, cheek upon a snow-white bund in melancholy 
the late Marquis of Lansdowne, and at the | abstraction. IlJeft the house, for I saw her 
death of that nobleman it was sold to Mr. Sam-/| grief could only find comfort in solitude and 
nel Williams,of London. It has recently, we silence. It appeared that “she had give 
hear, been purchased by a Russian nobleman, |Jife’s hope to a most fragile work—to love.” 
and is now in St. Petersburg. She had poured out her whole soulmcoifidicd— 

We feel the more inclined to dwell upon | and hung upon the thoughtless promises of 
this subject, as Mr. Steuart’s professional rep-|one who did not—who could not estimate her 
utation, as well as his property, has been seri-| rare worth—and gave her heart and hand to 
ously injured by circumstances beyond his|him, who could better calculate to increase his 
control, arising from his connexion with his|images of Carolus If]. than controul his quick 
— painting of Washington, [tis customary | ‘and unhappy passtons. In a word, she was 

for people to talk familiarly of the works of| married—and in her was found the tender and 
this great artist, “of Proserpines he never |affectionate wife, and the fond and indulgent 
sketched, and Cassandras he never painted. *| mother ; she was poor in purse, but meek and 
There is no full- length cofy of Washington,|lovely—and possessed, in her virtuous and 
by the hand of Steuart, south of the state ofjintelligent parsct, a patrimony more valuable 
Delaware. Altogether, we believe, his copies | than the riches of Cresus. Sut, oh! the 
do not exceed four, and the picture which was/| miscries of 
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‘ Affections trampled on, and hope destroyed, 
Fears wrung fromm very bitterness, and sighs 

That waste the breath of life—these all were her's, 
Whose image is before me.” 

When his better feelings prevailed, he 
esteemed his wife, treated her as the partner | 
of his bosom, the participator of his sorrows | 
and joys, and bore up cheerfully and manfully | 
his portion of the cares mutrimonial. But, | 
alas! his philosophy was not stern enough to! 
bear him through the current of life with any | 
degree of equanimity. Born amidst the splen- | 
dor and applause of the wealthy, and nursed in. 
the lap of indulgence, se!f—proud self, pre- 
dominated, broke in upon every virtuous reso- 
lution and rendered himself, at times, and all 
connected with him, wretched. In such mo- 
ments of delirium he reproached her who had, 
incessantly watched over him in every vicissi-| 
tude of life, and cheered him in the trying) 
duties of his vocation. He reproached her of | 
poverty and parentage, boasted of his own| 
heaps of lucre, bruised the wounded spirit and | 
broke her heart. As I left the house I met'| 
my friend Marven and he related these partic-| 
ulars ;—the canvass of our ship was again 
spread, and I went on board, musing upon 

‘* That sweet gaiety which once 
Seemed as grief could not darken it, as care i 
Would pass and leave behind no memory.” 


eg” No Fiction. | 
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Great Odds.— Ye’ll no ha’e sae meikle| 
sma siller as would break a note?” said a wo-' 
man to a retailer in Newburgh. “J canna 
yust say,” returned the dealer, turning the key 
of his ull, “ but Villook and see’—after having 
counted the money, be put itdown; “ Weel,’ 
remarked the woman, searching her pocket,| 
is na that unco funny 0’ me to come and for- | 
get the note ? but that mak’s nae odds, for I’se! 
come orsen’ it tye morn.” & Odds,” replied | 
the dealer in sundries, hurling the silver and! 
copper promiscuously Into the ull, * odds! my_ 
faith, but it mak’s a’ the odds in the warld.” 





Old Habits.—The duke of de Nevernois was 
acquainted with the Countess de Rochefort, | 
and never omitted going to see her a single, 
evening. As she was a widow, and he a wid-| 
ower, one of bis friends observed to him, it. 
would be more convenient for him to marry 
the ludy. ** I have often thought so,” said he, | 
“but one thing prevents me; in that case, | 
ahere should I sfiend my evenings.” 





The following anecdote of the accomplished | 
General Wolfe ceserves well to be remember- | 
ed: “ The late professor Robison, of Edin. | 


of the age. 
| John Everett, where a fine Bremen poose was 
| before 


forward, was sufficientlyimpressive. As they 
rowed along, the General, with much feeling, 


‘repeated nearly the whole of Gray’s Elexy, 


which had recently appeared and yet was but 
iittle known, to an officer who sat with him at 
the stern of the boat, adding, as he concluded, 
that he would prefer being the author of that 
poem tothe glory of beating the French to- 
morrow. ‘To-morrow came, and the life of 
the illustrious soldier was glortously termina- 
ted amidst the tears of his friends, and the 
shouts of his victorious army.” 





Military Pride.—A Farmer was elected to 
a Corporalship in a militia Compiny. His 
wife after discoursinge with him for some time 


(on the advantage, which his family would de- 


rive from his exaltauion, inquiredin a doubting 
tone, 

*“ Husband, will it be proper for us to Iet 
our childen piay with the neighbors now !” 





Finn is one of the most inveterate punsters 
Sitting at tabie one day opposite to 


them.—“ Is not that a fine goose, 
Finn,” said E. “ Truly” said Finn, “it is as 
great a goose as J £ver-ate.” 





A country carpenier neglecting to make a 
gallows which had veen ordered by the execu- 
lioner, on the ground that he had not been paid 
for the last that he had erected, gave so much 
offence that the next time the Jud .e came to 
the circuit, he was sent for. “ Feiiuow,” said 


ithe Judge, in a stern tone, * how came you to 


neglect making the gallows that was o:dered 
on my account!” * Had | known it was for 
your honour, suid the carpenter, it should have 
been done immediately.” 





-Arnold.—-Arnold, who on the capture cof 
M.jor Andre, had escaped, was tmmediaicly 


appointed a bilgadier general in the service of 
(Great Britain, 


But. though his new compan- 
ions had wished to profit by the treason, they 
viewed the traitor with contempt. “ What 
treatment,” inquired Arnold from a British 
officer,* am 1 to expect, should the rebels 
make me their prisover!” “They will cut 
off,’ replied the officer, “the leg that was 
wounded at Saratoga, and bury it with all the 
honours of war; but, having norespect for the 


‘restof your body, they willhang itona gibbet.” 





An Irish peasant was carried before a mag- 
istrate. on a charge of having stolen a sheep, 
the property of Si: Garret Fiz Maurice. The 


burg, at that time a midshipman in the Royal | justice asked him if he could read { to which 
navy, happened to be on duty in the boat in| he answered ‘a little”—you could not be ig- 
which Gencral Wolfe went to visit some of the orant then, said Mr. Quorum, that the sheep 
posts the night before the decisive battle of | belonged to Sir Garret, as his brand G. F. M. 
Quebec. The evening was fine, and the scene.) Was on it.—True, replied the prisoner, but [ 
considering the work they were engaged in,|really thought the letters stood for Good Fa: 
and the morning to which they were looking | Mutton 
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OLAVERACK FALLS. 


Engraved for the Rural Repositors 











a5 
On the Fence.°—This phrase is a very|andbe able to say “Our Father made the whele,” 
; al , , creates sensations which you cannot describe and would 
courmmon one and originated as follows ; Gen- y 


egg: aici sro belong: | BOY cannot forget. ‘here is still another interest which 
eral Washington once asked a negro belong Story has thrown around this placee A visitor with a 


ing to Judge Imlay, of New Jersey, whether light foot and strong arm, may climb close in by the 
his master was a Whig ora Tory?—The re-| upper falls. Beneath is a deep excavation where two 
ply was—“ Massa on de fence; him want to| men may sit in perfect safety while the broad sheet of 


. ’ water dashes over them, and conceals their hiding 
: ; rest party.’ — ite: _— 
know which de strongest party place. We have now in our hands the incidents of a 


om | story communicated to an old settler, in which the hero 

Mr. Curran cross-examining a horse Jock. \is preserved from cettain death, by the protection of 
ey’s servant, asked his masters age. 66 { nev- | this saine cavity.—Ere long we shall ‘give it in yuu 
er put my hand in his mouth to try,” answered length to our readers, 


the Witness. The laugh — against the Berkshire Medical Institution.—No circulaf ™* cata- 
counsel, “ You did perfectly right, friend, lor logue of this school, having as yet come UNder our 
your master is said to be a great di/e. lobservation, we make the following extract Soin the 
wera Intelligencer :-— = 
Moving sfeech.m An indifferent ploader ask-| | Te, ote ate ee veeated tercaadlon ate 
. m a ps ; ¢ sterics, 1 e re wie 
ed Catullus—" Have ; succeeded e making *| been offered and accepted by Dr. SAMUEL WHITE, M. 
very moving sfeech. ¥ Certainly, said he, for D. in connection with his son, Dr. 8. P. White, M. D. 
many of the audience pitied you, and the rest  poth of the city of Hudson.—These gentlemen cannot 
walked out of court.” fail to add to the celebrity as well as the actual value 
sousem of the Institution.” 


RURAL REPOSITORY. | This is as it should be. Our Medical Institutions, 


like our agricultural, have too long and too generally 
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os been under the guidauce of mere theorists. A laboured 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 18258. compilation or a finished essay have frequently placed 





‘DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. | in these most responsible Professorships, men, who have 


scarcely seen a patient and rarely if ever touched an 
We present our readers to-day with an engraving Of instrument. Fromsuch men, students can hardly expect 
Claverack Falls, sometimes called Philips Falls” Itis any benefit. But Doctor Samuel White has been fat 
but a short time since this beautiful cataract first came thirty years in most constant and successful practice— 
into public notice, althoug's situated almost in the very during a part of which time, both himself and son, 
suburbs of our city. ‘This circumstance would incline Pct. S. P. White, have been advantageously known to 
us to believe, did not our own experience coutradict it, the public in a series of the most critical and dangerous 
that beauty and sublimity as defined, have no intrinsic Surgieal operations—some of which, we believe, have 
charms, and might forever waste their wonders on the. yjeyey been performed by any others in this country.— 
desert air, or senseless rocks, did not some Mountain We congratulate the Institution on this acquisition to its 
House, Paviliou or Sans-Souci super-add the enchant- former celebsity and hope it will receive that patronage 
ments of good cheer and social glee. ‘The cataract of which it so highly merits. 
which we speak, is distant about six miles east of Clav- : 
erack village. The beauties every wheie displayed on 
the rout thither, would amply repay all expense aud 
fatigue, without anticipating any richer feast. ‘The eye 
of the visitor slips lingeringly from one change of scenery 
to another and he feels scarcely on his way, ere he is 
unexpectedly there. He alights first near Philips’ Fac- 
tory at the head of the Falls. After veiwing with de- 
light—if he has one jot of Tariff sensibility about him— 
the various intricate and powerful machinery in opera- 
tion, he winds his course to the left bank of the stream, 
passes down by a steep, but not difficult descent, and 
finds himself at once in a deep and spacious amphithea- | 
tre, beneath the spray of agitated waters. ‘The whole, 
fall is 112 feet.—From the Factory the water rolls! MARRIED, 
downward at an angle of 45 degrees, till nearly half the! 
descent is accomplished: then, as if the very rocks were 
elastic, it bounds from cliff to cliff, like a giant turning 
somersets, and with one fearful plunge of SO feet per-- 
pendicular, is buried in the basin below.—As yet uo 








The Torlet.—With pleasure we state, that in conse- 
quence ot the extensive patronage extended to this paper, 
a weekly miscellany, published in Providence, which 
we noticed sometime since, that it is much improved im 
size and appearance, it now contains nearly twice the 
quantity of matter as heretofore, and double the number 
of pages; at but fifty cents move than the original price, 
$1,50 per year.— May the liberality of its publisher meet 
the reward it merits in still increasing patronage and 
prompt payment—necessary and unfailing incentives 
to renewed exertions to please, on the part of both the 
editors and publishers of periodical publications. 


At Clermont, on Thursday the Slst ult. by the Rer. 
Mr. Wackerhagen, Mr. Fite Miller, of ‘Taghkanic, to 
Miss Maria Albertine youngest daughter of Nicholas 
Van Deusen. . 

In Hillsdale, on the 16th inst. by the Rev. Bartholo- 
hottom has been discovered near the base of the preci-| yew Williams, Mr. Samuel A. Huut, to Miss Eliza 
pice and one may well imagine with Byron— | Bull, both of the same place. 

‘© A Hell of waters—where they how] aud hiss 





Aud boil in endless torture—while the sweat DIED, 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this | In this city on Monday the 18th inst. widow Ray, 
Their phlegathon, curls round the rocks of jet ' aged 83, mother of Capt. Samuel Ray. 

That gird the basin round, in pitiless horror set.” |} On the 22d inst. Mrs. Hannah Latimore, formerly of 


But to stand, as one may, atthe very fect of the| Nantucket, aged $4. 
cataract and look upwards—to see the live element} Qu the 2ud inst. Mary, infant daughter of Mr, Robert 
with delirious bound, leaping from rock to rock, exea-| MeNeal, aged 2 years and 10 months. 


* 
‘? 
; 


vating the adamant with his fierce footsteps, and plun-} In Albany, on Monday the 18th inst. Mr. John Lewis, 
ging at last beyond the reach of mortals—to gaze on the | formerly of Kinderhook, in the 75th year of his age. 
high cliffs that surround you, and feel, like Napoleon| At Hartford, Ct. Sir. Thomas Steele, aged 88. bs 
amid the Pyramids of Egypt, that sixty Centuries ar Ju Providence, on the 18tb inst. Rev. Stephen Gano, 


am os = 


leaning over, smiling on the scene, and shaking the spray! in his 66th year, and for vearly 34 years Pastor of the 
from their silyered locks—to raise your eyes to Heaven! First Baptist Church in that town, 
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____ POETRY. 


i FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 
LINES. 
there's a sound that falls on the ear, 
And breathes sweet delight to the soul; 
It draws fond affection’s bright tear, 
Aud causes it softly to roll. 





And softly and sweetly it steals 
The cup of affliction away ; 
And the heart of sympathy feels 
Its full and unlimited sway. 
‘Tis the sound of Friendship’s dear voice, 
[t closes the void in my heart— 
It makes my lone bosom rejoice ;— 
O, may it from me ne'er cepart 5 
And when I at last lay me down, 
And bid adieu to earth scenes and die; 
May Friendship’s tears moisten the ground, 
And hallow the spot where Ilie. FRANCIS. 
Kinderhook, August, 1828. 


FROM THE FREE PRESS, 
The following verses are said to have been found ina 
lady's flower garden, apparently written in haste on a 
loose scrapof paper, and lying on the ground near a 


beautiful specimen of the ** Passion Flower.” Itis sup- 


posed to be written by this lady’s most affectionate | 


husband, soon after they had lost by a sudden affliction, 
their only child, which was a blooming infant. The 
Passion Flower is remarkable, not only for the great 
variety, richness and beauty of its colours, which sur- 
pass any thing the writer has seen, but especially for 
its exhibiting on the end ofa circular form of flowers 
the appearance of crosses, and thus reminding us of the 
sufferiigs of our Saviour, whence it derives its name. 
Its colours are exceedingly brilliant, as they ought to be, 
seeing they remain in bloom buta few hours. Hence it 
becomes a lively image of the frailness of that life which, 
« li} 


vanisheth away.” s—-y. 


TLLIE PASSION FLOWER. 

Flower celestial, purest, fairest, 
Brightest, shortest in thy bloom, 

Thy worning beanties, richest, rarest, 
Droop and find an early tomb. 

Long with glowing heart I sought thee, 
On my Evelina’s vine : 

At length with joy I found thee, caught thee, 
Lov'd thee much, and cali‘d the mine, 

Bril ant glow’d the colours on thee, 
Lovely all thy beauties shone ; 

But while | watch’d and gaz’d upon thee, 
Quickly fading, thou wast gone. 

Filed art thou, my valued treasure, 
Fled ye colours rich and bright; 

And vanished hence is all the pleasure, 
Beaming from thy varied light, 

Why did I so dearly love thee, 
Ima re true of life alone ? 

Why not with long experience prove thee, 
Ere L counted thee my own? 


T'lower of Eden, gaily blooming, 
Soon thy bright attractions fly; 
owe, thy transient date assuming, 


ae | 


awhile, then droop and die 





Gorgeous, rich, yet transieat flower, 
Thou ‘mind’st me of my child that’s flee 
Of many a dark and lonely hour 
I watch’d around its dying bed— 


Of the purple stream which flowing 
From the great Emanuel’s veins, 

Life and grace on man bestowing 
Saves him from corruption’s chains. 

Here the purple crosses blended, 
Balane’d high on crimson stem, 

In cireles bright around suspended, 
*Mind us of the gospel theme. 

Passion Flower, they rightly name thee, 
Teacher frail of human fate— 

Instruction brief! yet who can blame thee, 
Unheard in this regardless state! 


Fare thee well—then beauty rarest, 
Brightest, shortest in thy bloom— 

Thy morning glories, richest, fairest, 
Droop at night, and find a tomb! 





FROM THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR FOR 1828. 
She smiled and I believed her true. 
She smiled—and I believed her true, 





.e a vapour, appeareth but a little while, and then 


She look’d—I thought ’twas love: 
She spoke—I hurg upon her words, 
Like accents from above. 
No fault was her’s—"twas all my own 
Friendship alone she knew, 


And all the rest that] had dream’d 


Were pictures Fancy drew. 
But still | fondly clung to them— 
And when half dis elieved, 
I strove to drive each doubt away, 
And wished to be deceived. 
Light clouds tinged with the morning su: 
‘The rose-bud’s freshest dew, 
Are sweet—so was my early love, 
But twas as fleeting too. JAMES SCOTT. 





 ENIGMAS. 


** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
‘© Despise not the value of things that are small.” 


Answer tothe PUZZLES tn our las/, 
PozzuLF 1.—Pen-Knife. 
Puzz_xE 11.—Because it makes her hear. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
I dwell on earth—I live on air— 
I'm centered in the lady fair— 
I’m blazon’d in the voice of fame, 
And lisping babes pronounce my name 
Though first, | may be found in last— 
Though present may be found in past. 
It. 
Why is a regiment of grenadiers like the god o! 


|marriage ? 





i. * Persons wishing to subscribe for the 5th volume of 





the Repository, can be supplied with the previous num- 
bers. We have now on hand two complete sets, including 
ithe Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th volume, for sale. One Dolla: 
will be given for the 2d volume at this office. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD,at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where conimunications may 
be left, or transmitted through the post office. 

Jy All Orders and Communications must be post paid 
to receive attention 
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